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Abstract: Over the last 2 decades, Irish schooling and society have gone through a period of significant 
structural and policy-driven change. To meet the emerging needs of the knowledge/leaming society, schools and 
teachers are challenged to develop their capacities as “active learning communities”. This places greater demands 
on teachers and schools to reflect on their classroom practices, to utilise a wider repertoire of pedagogic styles 
more suited to the needs of the 21st century learners and so that meaningfully collaborate with their fellow 
professionals. Teaching and Learning for the 21st Century (TL21) was a 4-year (2003-2007) multi-pronged 
research and development project involving the Education Department at the National University of Ireland, 
Maynooth (NUIM) and 15 post-primary schools. The project sought to address a number of key aims in terms of 
developing schools as professional learning communities, including addressing the isolation and insulation which 
teachers can, and do experience in their day-to-day professional lives and prioritize quality in teaching and 
learning as a key challenge for school development planning. This paper attempts to succinctly frame the key 
developments and findings which emerged over the duration of this process. 
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1. Introduction: Changing times both nationally and internationally 

Over the last 2 decades, Irish society has gone through a period of great and accelerating change. According 
to the OECD (Organisation for European Economic Cooperation) and other agencies, the inherited model of 
schooling which is shaped by industrial society (where teachers work in the privacy of their classrooms, in 
isolation from each other, with students as passive learners) is no longer seen as adequate to individuals living in a 
knowledge society. To meet the emerging needs of this knowledge/learning society, schools and teachers are being 
challenged to turn schools into “active learning communities” for teachers and students in which develop their 
skills, knowledge and attitudes needed to become lifelong learners in such a society. This requires a different and 
expanding role for teachers: (1) adaptation to new technologies; (2) use of a wide repertoire of teaching styles to 
suit the various learning styles; (3) collaboration with fellow professionals; and (4) reflection on their classroom 
practices. Teachers need support in developing the necessary skills for this new role, which requires ongoing 
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professional development for teachers. With these changes, there comes a new pressure on schools. 

2. The Teaching and Learning for the 21st Century Project (TL21) 

“Teaching and Learning for the 21st Century” (TL21) was a 4-year (2003-2007) multi-pronged research and 
development project between the Education Department at the National University of Ireland, Maynooth (NUIM) 
and 15 post-primary schools in 3 different regions: 5 urban (Dublin), 5 suburban (Maynooth) and 5 rural 
(Midlands). Key features of the project emphasised a commitment to: (1) exploring new development possibilities 
with schools; (2) building teachers’ professional capacities over time; (3) promoting an action research approach 
to shed new light on what is promising and realistic for practice and policy; and (4) regularly consulting and 
sharing these key findings with national educational bodies. The research team were conscious that the project 
should not be seen by participating schools as an external programme that fostered a sense of dependency or set of 
ready-made procedures to be taken up to fix problems quickly. 

The project sought to address a number of key aims in terms of developing schools as professional learning 
communities, including: 

(1) Tackling the isolation and insulation which teachers can, and do experience in their day to day 
professional lives which, according to the OECD (2005), has been one of the more stable factors in Irish schools; 

(2) Prioritizing quality in teaching and learning as a key challenge for school development planning to 
critically position teaching and learning more to the centre of the school planning process, i.e., to see it more as 
the school’s core business; 

(3) Addressing the often conformist tenor of much teaching and learning. While inherited practices have 
characteristically delivered the goods in terms of all examination success too often, such practices have not prized 
imagination or originality in teaching and learning. The consequence for that is teachers becoming automatons to 
predictable pedagogic routines. Again, the OECD tells that in a recent survey over two-thirds of all 15 -year-olds in 
Irish, schools are frequently bored in class (compared with the European average of just below half). Equally, 
there are worrying questions as to what extent the teachers’ practices have assisted students in learning. Changing 
teachers’ attitudes to their own sense of professional learning was critical here. 

Further aims included addressing the often under-utilized potential of ICT (information and communication 
technology) in teaching and learning and encouraging students to take responsibility for their own learning. 
However, due to restrictions in terms of this paper, the authors will choose to leave those issues somewhat aside 
for the present, sufficing to acknowledge them here. 

Initially within each school, the TL21 team worked with a minimum of 2 teachers 1 from each of 4 key 
subject areas: science, English, Irish and mathematics, and also worked closely with the school principal and 
deputy principal. Participants attended a series of workshops/seminars which were held on a regional basis in 
addition to 2 overnight seminars held on campus in the university. In between workshops, the project team 
provided on-going in-school support for all participants. In September 2005, the ICT strand of the project 
commenced, enabling teachers from additional subject areas to actively participate in the project. As the project 
progressed, efforts were made to widen developmental initiatives to assist schools to become professional and 



1 Having a minimum of 2 teachers in each of these 4 subject areas allowed the project team to work with schools to set up critical 
friend structures within each school. The 4 subject areas were chosen because these involve the greater numbers of teachers from 
within each school. 
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independent learning communities. This was in keeping with the recent OECD study: Teachers Matter: Attracting, 
Developing and Retaining Effective Teachers (OECD, 2005) with its emphasis on schools of the future as 
“learning communities”. In such communities, it states: 

Seek to maximise opportunities for staff to interact and learn from one another .... And try to develop ways for 
learning to be cumulative and more readily accessible to all members of the organisation .... A key strategy is to 
encourage teachers to become more enquiring, reflective practitioners, and to do so in collaboration with colleagues. 

Whole school development seminars were organised in individual schools for this express purpose. In this 
work, the authors were mindful of Bolam, et al. (2005) who detailed characteristics which all professional 
learning communities share in common, namely: (1) reflective professional enquiry mutual trust, respect and 
support; (2) shared values and vision; (3) collective responsibility for pupils’ learning; and (4) collaboration 
focused on learning and openness, networks and partners. Contributing to this mix was a rigourous emphasis on 
the setting of high expectations around this work, the need for strong leadership and the implementing of deep and 
sustained changes in practices and structures in schools. 

At the outset, the predominate pedagogic culture within participating schools was one which was 
characterised by elements of presentism (a concentration on short-term planning where energies are more likely to 
yield results), conservatism (personnel avoiding discussion or commitment to fundamental changes which may 
affect the context of what they do) and individualism (avoiding discussion or commitment to fundamental changes 
which may affect the context of what they do) (Lortie, 1975). Prior to involvement with the project, teachers 
largely acknowledged their in-school conversations around pedagogical issues which were informal, infrequent, 
mostly unstructured and rarely enough informed by ideas of active professional collaboration on teaching and 
learning issues. The same was true for their conversations with senior management on teaching and learning 
issues which teachers said that were infrequent if not rare. In fact, many principals and deputy principals readily 
admit that teaching and learning issues were all too frequently relegated to a position of secondary significance 
citing the burdens of administration. While many principals and deputy principals initially saw the project as a 
worthy initiative, they also saw it as an “add-on” to be facilitated by another member of staff. 

3. TL21: A differing approach to CPD (continuous professional development) 

Traditional model of INSET (in-service training) refers to a model of training which, as understood in the Irish 
context, tends to refer to the one-off or short modular courses centrally provided for by the Department of Education 
and Science through various national support agencies. These are primarily introduced following a change in 
curriculum and/or to address topics relevant to individual subject syllabi. By definition, provision of this nature tends 
to be subject specific and is inclined to prioritise the needs of the system (e.g., enhancing teachers’ capacities to 
deliver the syllabus). Generally, teachers are given little time or incentive to integrate these programmes into their 
classroom practices. Research shows that these traditional in-service sessions “generally prove to be ineffective in 
changing teachers’ practice and have little, if any, effect back in the classroom” (Riding, 2001). 

The TL21 model, in contrast, involved the participants in a variety of activities that reflected the purposes 
and changing needs of the participants. This model provided teachers with opportunities to contribute and create 
knowledge. Ownership was clearly in their hands particularly around the shape which workshops would take. 
Teachers themselves were partners in drafting the agenda and materials for workshops. In this way, the change 
process was personally and professionally relevant to their needs. Collins (2007) stated: 
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Perhaps the most important aspect of this culture (INSET), in terms of the continuing professional development of 
teachers, is that teachers typically do not “own” the syllabus they are teaching. Instead, they work to a national syllabus, 
where the concern with knowledge delivery, as opposed to knowledge creation, is uppermost. 

Current literature on professional development is advocating a move-away from the isolated in-service 
workshop (Kennedy, 1998) towards a professional development model that is ongoing and gives teachers 
opportunities to: collaborate with their peers sharing practices and knowledge; reflect on their pedagogic practices; 
and focus on student learning and influence decision-making. 

Table 1 succinctly illustrates the significant differences between the traditional INSET model offered in Irish 
post-primary schools and the TL21 professional development model. 



Table 1 Comparison of traditional model of INSET with the TL21 model 





Traditional INSET 


TL21 


Time 


One-off or short modular courses 


Extended professional engagement (over 4 years) 


Priorities 


Needs of the system; 

Top-down through support agencies 


Needs of the school and its individual teachers 
Bottom-up/Bottom across 


Participation 


Passive consumers 


Active participation 


Collaboration 


Little or no collaboration or expectation 


Meaningful collaboration 
Critical friend/subject depts 
Principals connected 


Feedback 


Immediate (following each workshop) 
Summative in nature 


Immediate (following each workshop); 

Feedback (progress reports) by participants during workshops; 
Participant feedback to in-school colleagues; 

Long-term evaluation of: 

(1) the teachers' classroom practices; 

(2) students’ learning; 

(3) Developments within and across different subject departments 
and within the school. 


Developing schools as 
learning communities 


Initially not a key priority 


Key priority from the outset 



TL21 CPD workshops aimed towards promoting approaches whereby schools could increasingly draw on 
and energise their own capacities to consider, plan and act in order to bring about more desirable teaching and 
learning experiences in conditions familiar to each school. Defining features of the TL21 workshop model 
included an emphasis on: 

(1) dearly defined tasks 

Tasks and expectations were formally built into the process. These tasks were of 2 kinds: (a) tasks to be carried 
out during the workshop; and (b) tasks to be carried out by participants between one workshop and the next. 

(2) Active participation 

Workshops were of an interactive nature, with lecture-style presentations being kept to the minimum. In 
between workshops, participants actively engaged in action research into the teaching and learning practices in 
their own schools and classrooms. As mutual trust and openness grew among participants, participants themselves 
were encouraged to take a more active and responsible hand in the design of the workshops. 

(3) Continuity 

Workshops were designed as scheduled events within a developmental sequence (over 4 years). As distinct 
from being “once -off’ events carried out at periodic intervals, each workshop had a particular - contribution to 
make the progressive development of specific capacities on the part of the participants. 
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